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county town, the student passed through, ex-
aminations in three degrees, and if successful
finally obtained the degree of Doctor of Letters.
In the halls at Nanking alone thirty thousand
men could be seated at one examination, each
in his separate cell. There were nearly a million
competing scholars in the Empire and another
million preparing to enter the lists, yet on the
average only one in five hundred was able to
pass. Students sometimes died under the terrible
physical and mental strain of these examinations,
while men with grey hairs, sixty and seventy
years of age, might sometimes be seen still com-
peting, as these examinations offered the sole
avenue of approach to official life and to fame.

China's defeat in her war with Japan in 1895,
however, convinced her that she must speedily
reform her educational system if she was ever
to cope with other nations or to save her own
national existence. In 1898 the earnest but
feeble young Emperor, Kuang Hsu, endeavoured
by the rapid promulgation of edicts to change
the system of education and of national life
in that deeply conservative Empire.1 Un-
registered temples belonging to the people were
turned into schools for the spread of both

1 A translation of an excellent account of the history of education
in China will be found in The Educational System of China as Recently
Reconstructed, by A. E. King, published by U.S. Bureau of Education,
1911.